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ON THE THRESHOLD 
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The Right Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of the Most Ancient and Honorable 
Fraternity of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of Pennsylvania and Masonic 
Jurisdiction Thereunto Belonging. 


This is the first of four Book- 
lets for the use of candidates for 
initiation and membership as they 


progress in the work. 


Grateful appreciation is extended 
to the Grand Lodges of Iowa and. 
Indiana for permission to make 


use of the substantive matter in 


similar Booklets adopted by those 


Grand Lodges. 


Foreword 


Your petition for the degrees of Free- 
masonry has been received with favor. 
You have been approved for member- 
ship in our Fraternity. 


This booklet is put into your hands 
that you may read it thoughtfully and 
carefully before you take your first step 
into the sacred precincts of the Temple 
of Masonry. It will enable you to under- 
stand more fully the ceremonies in which 
you will participate. Study it diligently 
to learn what you can of the structure 
and purpose of our Fraternity. Having 
learned these things in advance, you will 
enjoy far greater appreciation of the 
lessons you are to receive. 


As you advance in Freemasonry, an- 
other booklet similar to this will be given 
to you after each of the three degrees. 
You are to study them all in the same 
spirit, that you may have a better under- 
standing of what you have seen ana 
heard. Kead—and as you read, you will 
increase your knowledge of the great 
institution of which you are about to 
become a living part. 


On the Threshold 


Only by the unanimous vote of the 
members of a Lodge can a candidate be 
approved to receive the degrees of Free- 
masonry. Your petition has met unanimous 
approval. But as a candidate you should 
remember that in your petition you made 
these significant statements : 


1. You were not baised by improper solici- 
tation of friends. 

2. You were not influenced by mercenary 
motives. 

3. You were prompted by a desire for 
knowledge. 

4. You declared your belief in the existence 
of a Supreme Being. 

Ə. You would conform to the ancient usages 
and customs of the Fraternity. 


You should approach Freemasonry with 
a receptive mind. As you progress through 
the degrees, you should interpret for your- 
self, as far as possible, all that you hear and 
see. Whatever seems difficult or obscure 
should be a challenge to you to search out 
its meaning; for you may be sure there is 
a meaning in every word and act of our 
ceremonies. 

When in seriousness of purpose you cross 
the threshold of the Lodge, it should become 
for you a sacred place. In a very vital sense, 
the Lodge will become a home in which you 
will find contentment in service to your 
brethren, in honor to God, and in the study 
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of the lessons which Freemasonry Seek 
teach. "to 

As you seek entrance mto this new g 
tuary, give eareful attention to these Nitin 

1. When you come, be clean of hody 
and let this eleanliness be a symbol of”, 
greater purifi ation within your heart Ds 
it represent the integrity of your intentions 

9 Be clear in mind. Come with your men. 
tal faculties free from distracting thought. 
that would tend to divert you from the 
instructions you will receive. Seek to set 
aside all prejudice and any spirit of antag. 
onism. Be free to accept and assimilate the 
solemn truths you are about to receive. 

3. Be pure in heart. Put away evil 
thoughts of every kind. If you have done 
anyone a wrong, seek honestly to redress it. 

4. Be prayerful in spirit. Whether or not 
it is your habit to pray daily to God, pray 
on the eve of your initiation for His bless- 
ing on the step you are about to take, for 
wisdom to understand, and for strength ot 
purpose to keep you steadfast. 

Symbolism reaches a high degree of de- 
velopment in Freemasonry, and is largely 
responsible for its universality. Men ot! 
different tongues often may find ıt difficult 
to reach a common understanding; but 
symbols enable all men to comprehend each 
other without the necessity of any spoken 
word. The use of symbolism is one of the 
most effective means by which Mreemasonty 
endeavors to unite all men. 
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The symbolism of Freemasonry deals 
with the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
values of life. Be assured there is nothing 
of a hght and trifling character in the de- 
grees of Freemasonry. There is a profound 
significance in every step of your progress. 
You will be amply rewarded, as many others 
have been, for an earnest study of these 
principles, and for their faithful applica- 
tion in your everyday life. 


I. What Is Freemasonry? 


There have been many definitions of 
Freemasonry. Perhaps one of the simplest 
and most direct is that employed by our 
English brethren: ‘‘Freemasonry is a sys- 
tem of morality, veiled in allegory, and 
illustrated by symbols.’’ The idea of teach- 
ing through allegories and symbols, how- 
ever, 1S not a new one. All great teachers 
have more or less followed this method. 

The system of morality to which we have 
referred is that which every Mason is bound 
to profess and practice. If it includes prin- 
ciples with which he was more or less 
familiar before his entrance into Free- 
masonry, he will nevertheless find these 
presented in new ways and under forms 
different from those with which he was pre- 
viously familiar. If he finds in Masonie 
teachings nothing startlingly new, he must 
remember that in some respects at least 
there is ‘‘nothing new under the sun’’; and 
that the essence of morality is to be found 
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Provides no sick benefits ag 

policies on the lives of ‘te wea SSilog | 
pays no death benefits of ane mberg * 
that it disbelieves IN these an ` rind, Not 
by which modern CWWilization i i Neang 
reduce suffering and Drivati cer take. 
contrary. But it confine 


S the maty e 
n ral o A ‘ 
vidual relief to those cases Where « rol ind 
becomes necessary, in Spite of 


of a brother or of his family to ree 
their economic independence. Your — 
this procedure is far more likely to be a 
of a contributor rather than a beneficia i 
except in that larger Sense, In which — 
man benefits from the fact that ‘it iS more 
blessed to give than to recelve,’’ 


(c) Freemasonry is not a religion. It has 
a philosophy of its own, which is in har- 
mony with the church, the school, and all 
other worthy institutions. The teachings of 
the Fraternity transcend all denominational 
and sectarian divisions. Its Sympathies are 
as broad as humanity. 

(d) Freemasonry does not lend itself as 
a means for promoting selfish interests. Any 
underlying purpose of such a nature in 
your mind will eventually become — 
to your brethren, and you will inevitably 
sulfer the loss of their respect. 


HI. Who Is Eligible for Membership in 
the Masonic Fraternity? | 

As you have been informed previous, 

not every man can fulfill the requir — 
of Masonic eligibility. The primary ! 
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site is, of course, moral character. One 
whose reputation in the community iş 
questionable cannot expect to become a 
Mason. But there are additional] require- 
ments which the petitioner must have, such 
as the following : 


(a) He must be at least twenty-one years 
of age. 


(6) He must be of sound mind and body. 


(c) He must be a believer in a Supreme 
Being. 


(d) He must be in such financial circum- 
stances that he can maintain himself as a 
member of his Lodge and meet the financial 
obligations imposed thereby. 


(e) He must be a loyal citizen, an honor- 
able member of his community, observant 
of his obligations to God and man and 
without reproach among his fellows. 


You, like Masons in all ages before you, 
have come of your own accord to knock at 
Masonry’s door. Two brethren have recom- 
mended you; they have done more—they 
have vouched for your character and the 
sincerity of your motives. In a real sense, 
therefore, they are your Masonic sponsors. 
You, for your part, have resting upon you 
the great responsibility of seeing that they 
and others, who have accepted their assur- 
ances, shall not be disappointed. 
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Iv. What Freemasonry Expects of You 


The privileges of Freemason ry are no 
oreater than the responsibilities Of its yo. 
— Your obligations as a member of the 
Mraternity will not conflict With those yoy 
have already assumed by virtue of your 
membership 1 modern society. On the eon. 
trary, the Masonic Fraternity reiterates, re. 
‘forces and re-emphasizes them. 

Thus, in asking Masonry to share with 
vou its past, present and future. and all the 
privileges of its brotherhood, you must bear 
`n mind the fact that the relationship is a 
reciprocal one, and therefore certain things 
are expected of you. Remember always: 

(a) That the calling of a Freemason is a 
high one, and that you should never suffer 
yourself to deviate from it. 

(b) That loyalty to home, to country, 
and to the Fraternity is expected of you at 
all times. 

(c) That patriotism is a bounden duty, 
and you should not countenance disloyalty a 
or rebellion. 

(d) That the Masonic institution stands 
for liberty, equality and fraternity—not 
only for Masons, but for all mankind. 

(e) That freedom of thought, speech, and 
action 18 the watchword of Freemasonry, so 
far as this is not incompatible with the same 
rights on the part of others. 

3 that, in like manner, every Free- 
‘aon is the enemy of ignorance, bigotry, 
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oppression, superstition, and of all mental 
and spiritual darkness. 

(g) That a Mason champions the cause 
of the widow, the fatherless, the weak, and 
the oppressed ; and challenges the arbitrary 
assumption by anyone of the power to dic- 
tate the actions, beliefs and destinies of any 
group or individual. 

(h) That the time-honored virtues so 
cherished by our forefathers are especially 
cherished among Masons, and that humility, 
patience, charity, and gentleness are among 
the hallmarks of purity and integrity of 
character. 


V. Your Lodge 


The Lodge to which you have applied for 
admission is one of the working units, not 
only of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
but of the Fraternity as a world-wide insti- 
tution. 

It dispenses charity, encourages and con- 
tributes, through its members, to the moral 
and spiritual uplift of its community. 
Hence, your Lodge deserves your loyal co- 
operation. There is always work for the 
new member, and his punctual and regular 
attendance upon Lodge meetings is one of 
his first duties. Through this means, as well 
as through a study of Masonic literature, 
conversing with well informed brethren, 
and otherwise, the young Mason obtains 
that store of information which enable him 
to become an efficient and useful member. 
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While each Lodge, as already indicat 
s an integral part of and subject to tn 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, it is im e 
tant to remember that it is nevertheless. 
separate entity and has its own officers ana 
by-laws. The presiding officer is ¢alled 
the Worshipful Master, and he jis assisted 
by other officers designated as Wardens 
Deacons, and Masters of Ceremonies. There 
are also the Treasurer, the Secretary, the 
Chaplain, the Pursuivant, and the Tyler. 

Early in your Masonic career you should 
take advantage of opportunities for render- 
ing such service as you can, though never 
in a forward, aggressive, or unseemly man- 
ner. You will visit other Lodges whenever 
possible, always prepared to prove your 
identity as a Mason in good standing when- 
ever there is no brother present who can 
vouch for you. 

In these and similar ways not only will 
you enable Masonry to mean much to you, 
but you will broaden your Masonic experi- 
ence to fit yourself to make a real contribu- ~ 
tion to the Fraternity, of which you should 
form a vital part. 


VI. The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 


Before Grand Lodges were formed, or 
their jurisdiction became exclusive, Ma- 
sons were made with the use of so-called 
‘Ancient Charges.” The Grand Lodge oi 
Pennsylvania has among its cherished pos- 
sessions in its Library in the Masonic Tem- 
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le in Philadelphia one of these ‘' Charges,’’ 
which is known as the Carmick M anuscript. 
It is signed by Thomas Carmick of “Ye 
Society, a Fellow,” and is dated 1727. 

On June 5, 1780, the Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of England granted a deputa- 
tion which, for the first time, recognized the 
existence of Freemasonry in the American 
Colonies. The minutes of that Grand Lodge 
record that upon the application of “‘our 
Right Worshipful and well beloved Brother 
Daniel Coxe of New Jersey, Esquire, and 
by several other Brethren Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons residing and about to reside 
in the Province of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania,’’ the Grand Lodge of 
England organized in 1717 granted a depu- 
tation to Daniel Coxe to act as Provincial 
Grand Master for the Provinces of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Dan- 
iel Coxe at that time was a resident of 
Burlington, New Jersey, and he died in 
Trenton in 1739. 


In the Pennsylvama Gazette for Decem- 
ber 5, 1730, published by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, there is a statement that ‘‘there are 
several lodges of freemasonry, erected in 
this province.'' 

There is in the possession of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania an account book 
of Masonic activities known as Liber B. 
"his book is the Secretary’s Ledger Ac- 
count of the members of associated Free- 
masons who are referred to variously as 
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members of the Lodge and of Grand Lodge. 
The record begins June 24. 1731, and onde 
June 24, 1738. Altogether the names of 
ffy members are recorded. The Grand 
Lodge met on the first Monday of each 
month and was constituted before 1731 with 
, members. The first Grand Master 


thirteel ra 
referred to in Liber B is William Allen, 
who served in 1731 and 1732. Benjamin 


Grand Master in 1734. 


During the Eighteenth Century there 
were several Grand Lodges in England. In 
1813, the Grand Lodges then in existence 
merged into one Grand Lodge which has 
since been known as the United Grand 


Lodge of England. 

In like manner there were several Grand 
Lodges in the American Colonies. These 
finally merged in various ways into one 
Grand Lodge in each State, in recognition 
of the doctrine that there shall be but one 
Grand Lodge of regular Masonic Lodges in 
a state or political sovereignty. There are 
49 Grand Lodges in the United States. 
including all the States and the District of 
Columbia. 

On September 25, 1786, the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania resolved that ‘‘this Grand 
Lodge is and ought to be a Grand Lodge 
independent of Great Britain or any other 
authority whatever and that they are not 
under any ties to any other Grand Lodge 
—* those of brotherly love and aftec- 
ton” 


Franklin was 
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On the next dav the Lodges of Pennsyl 
vania formed themselves into a Grand 
Lodge called the “Grand Lodge of Pennsyl 
vania and Masome Jurisdietion Thereunto 
Belonging. ”? 

The words, ‘Jurisdiction Thereunto Be- 
longing, had reference to the warranting 
of Lodges outside of Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to six Military Lodges warranted in 
Non-Pennsylvania Regiments and two addi- 
tional Military Lodges warranted ‘‘In the 
Army of the United States’’ there were 
warranted 08 Lodges in communities out- 
side of Pennsylvania including what are 
now eleven States; Santo Domingo, Cuba 
and Trinidad in the West Indies; Mexico; 
Argentina and Uruguay in South America. 
One of the Lodges so warranted was Alexan- 
dria, No. 39, now Alexandria- Washington, 
No. 22, of Alexandria. Virginia, of which 


George Washington was a member for a 
tıme. 


The Lodges warranted in foreign parts 
became the ancestors of new Grand Lodges 
in recognition of the principle of sole Grand 
Lodge Jurisdiction in a state. It is of his- 
toric interest that the words ‘fand Juris- 
diction Thereunto Belonging’? have always 
remained a part of the name of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania. 


Freemasonry as an organized institution 
has had an existe nee of more than 2V0 VeArs 
in Pennsylvania and is one of the few bodies 
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having such honorable place in the history 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Grand Lodge 1s the supreme power 
and authority mm Masonry, legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial, with exclusive Jurisdic- 
tion over the degrees of the Symbolie Lodge. 
The executive head of the Grand Lodge jx 
the Right Worshipful Grand Master. The 
Grand Secretary has charge of the genera] 
administrative duties of the Grand Lodge. 
Committees and trusteeships whose titles 
suggest the nature of their functions per- 
form the special duties assigned by the 
Grand Lodge. In general, the business of 
the Grand Lodge is carried on j 


n a way 
similar to the activities of the Symbolic 
Lodge. 

VII. Conclusion 
In your 


progress in Masonie knowledge 
there are many more things for you to 
learn; these will be explained to you at the 
proper time. In addition, there will be 
much knowledge for you to acquire through 
your own efforts. You will have abundant 
opportunity to converse with well informed 


brethren, to read Masonic books and other 


publications, and to meditate upon the 
truths derived from these sources, Mean- 
while, keep ever uppermost in your thoughts 
the Solemn eno ments and covenants Into 


‘ 
AATE 


which you will enter, 
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